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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


A Conservation Booth 


One of the features of this year’s 
County Fair at Mineola, N. Y., was a 
conservation booth, an illustration of 
which appears on this page. The idea 
of maintaining this booth originated 
with the North County Garden Club 
of Long Island, and was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by ten other garden 
clubs. The tent used was green in 
color, and very roomy, the dimensions 
being 15 by 30 feet. The openings at 
each end were decorated with posters, 
bird houses, feeding stations and the 
like. One large panel done in oil 
showed Mountain Laurel in bloom 
against a black background. The let- 
tering in white read: “Save the 
Laurel!” 


Garden club members contributed 
handsome potted plants, ferns, and 
cut flowers, while florists, seedsmen 
and nurserymen donated evergreens 
and bulbs, all of which helped to give 
the booth a festive air. The sales of 
plants, books, garden accessories and 
bird houses more than paid the ex- 
penses of maintaining the booth. 


There were always four or five gar- 
den club members on hand to answer 
questions and to give out literature. 
The latter included leaflets on con- 
servation from many different states. 
Charts showing the development of 
insects and illustrating the means by 
which they can be exterminated, were 
explained by Mrs. Leroy Barton, who 
has been remarkably successful in 
ridding her home town of insect pests, 
her method being to enlist the services 
of school children. Each afternoon il- 
lustrated talks were given. 


Mrs. Gladys Gordon Frye spoke on 
feeding the winter birds, and also dis- 
cussed the migratory birds seen on 
long Island. Mrs. Mary K. Peters 
talked about wild flowers and their 
preservation, while Mrs. N. L. Britton 
sent an exhibit of Holly seedlings 
which attracted much attention. One 
side of the tent was occupied largely 
by a loan collection from the Engle- 
wood High School, the general title 
being: “Billboards vs. Scenery.” 

The conservation tent was given a 
blue ribbon for attractiveness and 





dozens of letters have been received 
since the fair, indicating that the con- 
servation message was heeded. 





Winter Courses at Cornell 


The usual short course in floricul- 
ture and ornamental horticulture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
begin November 3 and continue until 
February 11. 

With a modern range of green- 
houses costing over $115,000, which 
has just been completed, the college is 
equipped to give first class instruction 
in all lines of commercial floriculture. 

Interest in flower growing, however, 
is not confined to persons engaged in 
the commercial industry. There is an 
increasing demand from amateurs for 
information regarding the culture of 
plants to be used about the home or 
the school grounds. Courses have also 
been arranged with a view of meet- 
ing this demand. 





Japanese Beetle Quarantine 


The Japanese beetle quarantine, de- 
signed to prevent the artificial spread 
of this insect on automobiles and 
trucks and by rail transportation, was 
revised, effective October 11, to in- 


clude the following portion of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania: 

Berks, Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Laneaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia 
Counties and that portion of Dauphin 
County included in the following 
townships: East Hanover, West Han- 
over, Lower Paxton, Susquehanna, 
South Hanover, Derry, Londonderry, 
Conewago, Lower Swatara, Swatara 
and the city of Harrisburg. 

Laneaster, Lebanon, Northampton, 
the southern portion of Chester and 
Dauphin and the northern portions of 
Berks, Bucks and Lehigh Counties 
constitute the new area. In the future 
it will be illegal to transport or ship 
from this new quarantined area any 
nursery or ornamental stock, sand, 
soil, earth, peat, compost and manure 
without proper inspection and certifi- 
cation as to freedom from Japanese 
beetles. 

The continued spread of the Japa- 
nese beetle may make it appear to the 
public that the state and federal gov- 
ernments are waging a constantly los- 
ing battle with this pest, but the im- 
mediate goal is to retard the spread to 
the greatest possible extent while per- 
fecting control measures. 

Thousands of parasites of different 
species, which live upon and kill dif- 
ferent stages in the life history of the 
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beetle have been imported from Japan 
where they have kept the beetle from 
being a serious economic pest. . 

Good results in control and reduc- 
ing the loss from the beetle ravages 
have been secured with a combination 
of arsenate of lead and flour used as a 
spray on the foliage of trees and vines 
in the infested area. 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


It was a brilliant, blue October day 
with yellow leaves drifting through 
the air and the highways bright with 
searlet Maples that I left Hillerest 


Gardens to attend the mid-year rally - 


of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association held in Philadel- 
phia, October 19, 20 and 21. The frost 
had long held off this Autumn so that 
through Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania the gar- 
dens were gay with Dahlias, Cosmos 
and other Autumn flowers. 

The first day was spent on the 
grounds of the Sesqui-Centennial 
where Miss Martha Thomas received 
us in the Pennsylvania Building. After 
luncheon Miss Mary Haines, Mrs. 
William C. Conant, and Miss M. R. 
Case told of the gardens of Mexico, 
England and Morocco. 

We then wended our way to High 
Street, lined on either side with 
replicas of the picturesque historic 
houses of Philadelphia, before which 
the tall Tartarian Asters were in 
bloom, and pretty gardens surrounded 
them. In the Robert Morris House, 
Mrs. Willis Martin weleomed us with 
tea. 

That evening, after a banquet 
which we all enjoyed, Miss Case 
showed some lantern slides of Sicily 
and Rome and told of her trip through 
these enchanting countries. Some of 
the pictures showed gardens in Taor- 
mina, in the cloisters of San Giovanni 
degli Eremite and in the grounds of 
the Vatican. 

The second day was rainy, but it 
did not quench our zest in visiting 
the beautiful old homes of Philadel- 
phia, Bartram Gardens with its ter- 
raced slopes, and old Mulberry tree 
stretched prostrate over the turf, and 
its prized Gordonia tree with its waxy 
white blossoms in which glowed a 
golden centre. We stopped to see the 
tall tree ferns and palms in Horti- 
cultural Hall, a building dating from 
the Centennial Exhibition. Then on to 
the beautiful Mount Pleasant Man- 
sion furnished with rare old Chippen- 
dale chairs, tables and hautboys. 

Luncheon that day was served in 
the pleasant clubhouse of the League 
of Women Voters. The presidents of 
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the different branches spoke of the 
work their members were doing. A 
scholarship was also started for a 
former president of the Association, 
Sarah Bradley Tyson, who died in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, October thir- 
teenth. Through a long illness, her 
interest in the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association never 
ceased, and we felt her presence 
among us as Miss Gertrude Copeland, 
our present president, made the sug- 
gestion of the scholarship which met 
with an instant response. Later it was 
decided that the one first to benefit 
by this scholarship should go to the 
Horticultural School for Women in 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, as Mrs. Tyson 
had been much interested in its work. 

That afternoon we visited Stenton 
where the garden had been planted 
as much as possible from records 
found in the letters of James Logan, 
Secretary to William Penn, who in 
1726 had built the house. Tea was 
served us at Wyck, the eldest house 
in Germantown, by the Misses Haines. 
This house was built by Hans Milan 
in 1690 and is still oceupied by his 
descendants. A delightful spirit of old 
days was given by the negro waiters 
in gold braided coats and brass but- 
tons who passed us our teas and ices. 

Some business was done at a dinner 





EARLY NOVEMBER WORK 





FINISH planting Tulips. 
ROSES may be planted now. 


IT is too early to cover the perennial 
beds. 


THERE is still time to move or set 
out trees and shrubs. 


CUTTINGS of the various shrubs, par- 
ticularly Forsythia and Philadel- 
phus, will root readily in the spring 
if kept buried in damp sand in a 
coldframe or 
winter. 


GROUND bone is a good fertilizer to 
apply to the lawn in the autumn. 
In sections where available, tobacco 
stems may be substituted. 


CLEAN up and burn all garden refuse. 
This is particularly important in 
sections where the European corn 
borer has become established. 


IT is wise to remove the old leaves 
from Peonies, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks 
and Foxgloves. 

GARDEN Ferns are readily divided 
and transplanted now. 

IT is better to purchase Ferns and 
other foliage plants for the house 
now rather than later. 

IF Pansies started in August can be 
enclosed with boards and a sash 
placed over them, they will come 


eellar during the 


earlier than Pansies left unpro- 
tected. There should be a heavy 
covering of leaves under the glass. 

SEEDS of Cinerarias may be sown 
this month. 

PLACE your order for Lily bulbs im- 
mediately. They are in great de- 
mand this year. 

BE sure that your choice garden plants 
bear permanent labels. 

MARK the spot where perennials, like 
Mallows, which are late in starting, 
have been planted. 
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given by the Executive Committee 
that evening. They were all rejoicing 


over their new magazine, “Home 
Acres,’’ which its manager, Mr. 
Walter Adams Johnson, hopes before 
another year has passed to make into 
one of the leading garden magazines 
of our country. 

The final day was one which we will 
all of us long remember. Great grey 
clouds threw shadows over the fields 
of Valley Forge as between golden 
trees we drove to the Memorial 
Chapel. This visit was one to quicken 
all the patriotism within us as Dr. 
Burk told us of how from all parts of 
the nation contributions had been 
brought to grace this beautiful Gothic 
Chapel. No better guide could have 
been given us than the one who had 
conceived the idea of bringing the 
treasures of the nation to a chapel 
commemorating the one who first in 
the hearts of his countrymen had suf- 
fered cold and hardship through an 
historic winter. We visited his head- 
quarters and drove to the hilltop 
where Anthony Wayne on a spirited 
bronze charger was looking over the 
battlefield. In the old Washington Inn 
we had our luncheon. 

Our meetings closed most fittingly 
at the School for Horticulture in 
Ambler where Miss Clara Boltz who 
had planned the program of our days 
in Philadelphia had the pleasure of 
announcing the scholarship in mem- 
ory of Sarah Bradley Tyson. 

These three days were an occasion 
which will strengthen all the ties of 
the Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association. We close them with 
the thought of greater love and unity 
among the women of our land. 

—M. R. Case. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 21, 1926. 





THE JAMES J. PHELAN GARDEN 


The garden of James J. Phelan, at 
Smith’s Point, Manchester, Mass., 
which was recently awarded a garden 
certificate by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, is very unique in 
character, having been constructed on 
the side of an unusually steep incline. 
The task of making a garden under 
the unusual conditions to be met with 
was assigned to Arthur A. Shurtleff, 
landscape architect of Boston, who de- 
signed a series of terraces in the 
Italian manner, so as to secure level 
spaces for gardens, fountains, pools 
and waterfalls of the kind seen at the 
Villa Lante. 

Free use was made of curving and 
direct waterways and of balustrades 
with and without ramps. Iron work 
was used, too, and the walls were 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE GARDENS OF JAMES J. PHELAN AT MANCHESTER, MASS. 


pierced with square openings. The 
garden terraces, now that they have 
been established for several years and 
filled with flowers, present a very at- 
tractive picture, especially as one 
looks down upon them from the bell 
tower at the entrance. This bell tower, 
as well as the charming pergola, recall 
Amalfi and Ravello. The views of the 
sea from the different points on the 


terraces as well as from the bell tower 
are particularly fine. 

The planting is not extensive, but 
includes a variety of perennials and 
shrubs as well as Red Cedar trees 
which suggest the Cypresses of 
Italian gardens. 

Free use has been made of water, 
there being now seven pools, four 
waterfalls and two long caseades, with 








many interesting jets of water. This 
feature adds much to the charm of the 
garden. Statuary especially designed 
for the garden has also been made a 
part of the general composition. 
The main access of the garden leads 
to the loggia of the house, and in gen- 
eral all the terraces and gardens are 
intimately arranged with the grounds 
immediately around the house. 


THE TERRACED GARDEN OF JAMES J. PHELAN, AWARDED A GARDEN OERTIFIOATE 
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GYPSOPHILA EHRLEI 


A new form of Gypsophila recently 
registered originated with George 
Ehrle of Richfield, New Jersey, in 
1920. It appeared in a batch of seed- 
lings of Gypsophila paniculata and is 
presumed to be of hybrid origin, pos- 
sibly between Gypsophila paniculata 
and one of the single varieties such as 
acutifolia or monstrosa. The batch of 
seedlings referred to showed many 
different types, most of them single, 
but one plant had flowers of entirely 
different character. A special feature 
of this plant was that it flowered the 
first year; ordinary Gypsophila seed- 
lings rarely, if ever, flower the first 
year when sown outdoors. 

Propagated stock from this new 
plant showed another characteristic, 
flowering some two weeks earlier than 
the ordinary double G. paniculata; 
this characteristic has persisted. Other 
distinctive features are that the 
sprays of bloom are heavier and the 
flowers very much larger and whiter, 
while the growth and foliage is much 
stronger, although softer, than with G. 
paniculata. It has a tendency to throw 
up flower spikes in the late summer 
and fall. The plants average about 
three feet tall and the same in diam- 
eter. This plant does not resemble G. 
paniculata fl. pl. of which there are 
many different forms. 





ROSE AVIATEUR BLERIOT 
Dear Sir—In the two articles pub- 
lished in your magazine on the sub- 
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ject of Climbing Roses, I missed the 
small yellow Rose Aviateur Bleriot. 
Yet this is the most satisfactory 
climbing yellow Rose which I have 
ever grown. The foliage is a dark 
bronze green, and remains in perfect 
condition until frost, never being at- 
tacked by mildew. I find that it is no 
longer catalogued by the nursery from 
which I bought the plant several years 
ago, but I trust it is not out of the 
market. I see no reason why this very 
satisfactory variety should fall into 
disfavor. 
—G. 8. Biddle. 

Newtown Square, Pa. 





NUTS FOR NORTHERN STATES 


Many persons are sceptical regard- 
ing the possibility of successful nut 
production in the cool and short-sum- 
mered New England and other north- 
ern states, but evidence proves that 
nearly any kind of nut tree desired can 
be grown and made to bear nuts in the 
north if proper methods are used. 

There are several plantings of Wal- 
nuts flourishing in Connecticut and a 
very sturdy tree growing within one 
hour’s ride of Boston. Even in cold 
northern Vermont one man is growing 
a few English Walnuts, using winter 
protection. This man is the only per- 
son in his state who has the Pecan 


growing. 
For 17 years a band of tireless 
workers have experimented with 


Black Walnuts. After finding the 
secret of propagation, a nation-wide 
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canvass was made for trees of supe- 
rior quality—trees bearing thin- 
shelled nuts that allow the kernel to 
drop out easily. 

To date we have a few such vari- 
eties and can say that the improved, 
grafted Black Walnut will come into 
bearing earlier than the apple, with 
only a fraction of the cost of upkeep. 
The black English meats taste flat 
after eating Black Walnut kernels. 
These high flavored kernels grown in 
a thin easy cracking shell are very 
promising. 

—John W. Hershey. 
East Downington, Pa. 





THE BLADDER NUTS 


The American Bladder Nut (Sta- 
phylea trifolia) is an interesting 
shrub because of its curious fruits, 
which are produced early in the 
autumn and remain on the plants 
for some weeks. These fruits are from 
one to two inches long and three 
sided. They somewhat resemble minia- 
ture inflated bladders and each cell 
contains bony seeds. 

The Bladder Nuts are not particu- 
larly decorative, although their white 
flowers are rather pretty. The plants, 
unfortunately, have a way of losing 
their lower branches at an early age, 
giving them a bare, unfinished appear- 
ance. They can be used to advantage in 
mixed plantings, but should never be 
planted as single specimens. 

The American Bladder Nut is con- 
sidered hardy in the north, but usu- 
ally suffered severely from the cold in 
exposed situations. There are several 
species of Staphylea, some of Asiatic 
origin, although the American Bladder 
Nut is the one most often seen in gar- 
dens, having been cultivated for two 
hundred years. All adapt themselves 
to almost any soil and situation, al- 
though preferring moist, rich earth and 
partial shade. 





TUNICA SAXIFRAGA 


Garden makers who seek a low 
growing flower which will bloom in 
the rock garden in summer and late 
fall should not overlook Tunica saxi- 
fraga. This is, to be sure, a modest 
little perennial but it is a very per- 
sistent bloomer, with little pink or 
white flowers about one-half inch 
across and carried on wiry stems six 
to ten inches high. It is a low creeping 
plant which comes from Central 
Europe. Being unusually easy to 
handle it will thrive in a very sunny 
spot and will not suffer from occa- 
sional droughts. There are both single 
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and double flowered forms, but the 
latter is a shy seeder and should be 
propagated by divisions and summer 
cuttings. The single forms are readily 
grown from seed and will bloom freely 
the first year if the seed is sown under 
glass in the spring. 





THE LATEST SUNFLOWER 


In the first October number of 
Horticulture a proper word of praise 
is given Helianthus Maximilianii as a 
late blooming garden plant. H. orgy- 
alis is even taller and as late bloom- 
ing, with more delicate foliage, and 
less spreading roots. The latest species 
to bloom is H. angustifolius, native 
from our middle states southward. It 
is not in flower until mid-October, 
with the same sulphur yellow flower 
heads. The leaves are very narrow, 
waxy, and the edge is curled under, 
unlike any other species. It is easily 
grown in any garden, preferably in a 
moist soil, reaching a height of six or 
more feet. Although a native, it is not 
common in gardens yet, but certain 
dealers offer plants or seed. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





TALL DATURA TREES 


Dear Sir—In your issue of October 
15, Paul Frost of Cambridge writes of 
Datura trees seven and twelve feet in 
height. You very likely know that in 
Madeira they grow much taller than 
this. There is, or there was in 1913, 
in the gardens of the Palace Hotel 
there, a great Datura tree which must 
have been 25 or 30 feet in height, and 
which in November was profusely 
covered with what seemed, in shape 
and size and color, like Bermuda 
Easter Lilies. The fragrance I do not 
remember. 

—Francis Almy. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 





PLANTING REGAL LILY SEEDS 


In May this year I planted about a hundred 
Regal Lily seeds in a box, and all of them 
seem to have germinated, making them 
crowded. How shall I handle them this fall? 
Should the bulbs be put into their permanent 
quarters now? 


Your best plan will be to keep the 
bulbs in the box until spring. If you 
have a coldframe, set the box in it and 
cover lightly with leaves. If no cold- 
frame is available, set the box of bulbs 
in a sheltered place out of doors and 
heap leaves over it, with a pine bough 
or two to keep them in place. The fact 
that they seem to be crowded will do 
no harm. 
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The Best of the Irises 


The Central Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, Ont., Canada, has a large 
collection of Tall Bearded Irises, in 
which the older varieties are com- 
pared with the best of the newer 
kinds. Dr. W. T. Macoun, the Do- 
minion Horticulturist, in reporting on 
the tests says that in the following 
list of seventy-five best varieties, four- 
teen colour groups are used, thirteen 
being the same as in a former list, 
the fourteenth being an additional one 
to provide for blended colours of some 
of the most attractive sorts. 

The varieties in all the groups, ex- 
cept seven and eight, are arranged in 
order of merit, but in groups seven 
and eight there are so many shades of 
colouring in otherwise equally lovely 








IRIS PROSPERO 


varieties that it is more a matter of 
personal taste. 


The 75 Best Irises 


White predominating on standards and falls. 
—Florentina, White Knight, Mrs. H. Dar- 
win, Innocenza, Kashmir White, La Neige. 

White feathered or suffused with bluish- 
lavender and bluish-purple. — Mrs. G. 
Reuthe, Camelot, Fairy, Ma-Mie, Anna 
Farr. 

White, or white and purple standards and 
purple falls——Rhein Nixe, Mary William- 
son, Victorine. 

Yellow predominating on standards and falls. 


—Mrs. Sherwin Wright, Flavescens, 
Shekinah, Aurea. 
Pale yellow standards and violet purple 


falls——Princess Victoria Louise, 
Darius, Gracchus. 

Yellow standards and brownish or maroon 
falls—lIris King, Marsh Marigold, Knysna, 
Honourable. 


Loreley, 


Lavender blue and bluish-purple predominat- 
ing on standards and falls, mainly Pallida 


varieties —Lord of June, Morwell, Queen 
Caterina, Eden Philpotts, Lady Ohas. 
Allom, Ballerine, Albert Victor, Juniata, 


Dalmatica where it blooms well. 

Bluish-purple standards and bluish-purple or 
deep purple falls—Lent A. Williamson, 
Alcazar, Crusader, Rodney, Amas (Macran- 
tha), Magnifica. 

Pale purple standards and purple falls.—B. 
Y. Morrison, Perfection, Walneri, Salvatori. 

Purple standards and purple or dark purple 
falls. — Dominion, Souvenir de Madame 
Gaudichau, Parc de Neuilly, Archeveque, 
Monsignor, Kharput, Black Prince. 

Pink, lilac, and rose predominating on stan- 
dards and falls——Mlle. Schwartz, Dream, 
Delight, Mrs. Alan Gray, Queen of May. 

Reddish purple predominating on standards 
and falls.—Asia, Sweet Lavender, Mount 
Penn, Caprice, Anne Leslie, 
Opera, Medrano. . 

Dusky or dull coppery standards and rich 
maroon falls. — Ambassadeur, Deuil de 
Valery Mayet, Prosper Laugier, Jacquesi- 
ana (Jacquiniana), Nibelungen. 

Buff lilac and fawn blends predominating on 
standards. — Afterglow, Isoline, Dejazet, 
Dora Longdon, Sherbet. 


Lohengrin, 


Such a large number of new varie- 
ties is being introduced each year 
that it is expected this list will need 
frequent revision in order to recom- 
mend the best. 





STORING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias may be 
carried along from one year to another 
if the tubers are properly cared for 
at the coming of winter. If they have 
been growing in pots, water should be 
withheld gradually until the tubers 
have ripened. Then, when the soil is 
dry, the pots may be stored in a dark 
place where the temperature will re- 
main about 50. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias which 
have been growing in beds are usually 
lifted, dried and packed in sand or 
sawdust. It is important that this ma- 
terial be dry. Very likely peat moss, 
which is proving an ideal material to 
use when wintering Dahlias, will also 
be satisfactory when carrying tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias through the win- 
ter months. The tubers may be stored 
in boxes and placed in a room or cellar 
with a temperature of approximately 
50 degrees. In March or earlier it will 
be time to start them into growth for 
the next year. 





COMING EVENTS 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 2-4.—The annual 
exhibition of the Tarrytown Horticultural 
Society at the Y. M. O. A. Building. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Society’s annual Ohrysanthemum 
and Vegetable Show at the Woodword Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

New York City, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—Nineteenth 
Annual Autumn Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5-6-7.—Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Grand Autumn Ex- 
hibition of plants, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables at Horticultural Hall. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 8-9-10.—OChrysan- 
themum Society of America's annual meeting, 
held jointly with Tennessee Florists’ Associa- 
tion. 
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MISSING NUMBERS WANTED 


The demand for back numbers of 
“Horticulture” has been so great that 
some issues have been entirely ex- 
hausted. The publishers would like to 
obtain certain numbers for libraries, 
which wish to have unbroken files, and 
will be very glad of any copies which 
may be sent to them of New Series: 
Vol. 1, Nos. 5, 7, 11 and 16. 





CHILDREN’S GARDEN PRIZES 


It is announced that the President’s 
Cup in the Children’s Garden competi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has been awarded to 
Edson Scholz, of Jamaica Plain. This 
cup is given by President Albert C. 
Burrage, for the best garden made by 
a boy or girl who is a member of the 
Society or one of whose parents is a 
member. The garden of Francis Fen- 
ton, which was also entered in the con- 
test, was considered so exceptionally 
good that it was given a special award 
of a silver medal. The committee 
which inspected the gardens consisted 
of Miss Marian Roby Case and Miss 
Delia Griffin. 





COMING AUTUMN SHOW 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be held at Horticultural Hall from 
Friday, November 5, to Sunday, No- 
vember 7. It will open at 3 o’clock 
Friday afternoon and close at 9 o’clock 
Sunday night. This exhibition, which 
will be free to the public, will occupy 
all of the halls, and will inelude flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables. One hall 
will be given over entirely to a novel 
exhibit illustrating the manner in 
which cranberries are grown, har- 
vested and marketed. This exhibit will 
be staged by the Cranberry Experi- 
ment Station of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture, and will be the 
first exhibit of the kind ever seen in 
Boston. Several prominent nursery- 
men are to have large displays and 
there will be many fine groups of 
Orchids, Chrysanthemums and other 
flowering plants. 
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NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York is to hold its Nineteenth Annual 
Autumn Exhibition at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Novem- 
ber 4, 5, 6 and 7. The beautiful new 
hall will be used by special permis- 
sion of the Museum Trustees. 

The exhibition will be open on the 
first day from 7 to 10 P. M. for the 
members of the Society, the Museum, 
and affiliated organizations. On Fri- 
day and Saturday, it will be open 
from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. and on Sun- 
day from 1 to 5 P. M. 

It is expected that there will be a 
large display of Chrysanthemums, for 
which liberal prizes have been offered. 
A special feature will be made of 
foliage and decorative plants, while 
classes for luncheon table decorations 
will be open to garden club members 
and retail florists. The gold medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety will be awarded for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show. 





TREES OF MOUNT VERNON 


The annual report of the Mt. Ver- 
non Ladies’ Association of the Union 
contains a valuable article by Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent, director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, about the trees 
of Mt. Vernon. It appears that Wash- 
ington showed an early interest in trees 
as is indicated by this grafting fruit 
trees and planting the seeds of the 
Mediterranean Pine in 1760. The larger 
trees, however, which border the bowl- 
ing green, were probably planted from 
1783 to 1785. A few of the trees planted 
by Washington, Professor Sargent 
says, have grown to large size in spite 
of the poor soil in which they live. In 
1924 Mt. Vernon was visited by a 
severe cyclone which destroyed twenty- 
seven trees, and seriously injured sev- 
eral others. Several of the trees which 
went down were among those planted 
by Washington or in his time. Others 
have since succumbed, and only forty- 
five of the trees which he planted now 
remain. 

The trees at Mt. Vernon are varied 
in character, and include a Cedar of 
Lebanon now 63’6” tall, several Ken- 
tucky Coffee Trees, one 87’8” tall, 
several very beautiful Hollies, several 
Lindens, the largest of which is 84’ tall, 
and undoubtedly of Washington’s time, 
a Nettle Tree, and most of the more 
common kinds. At Professor Sar- 
gent’s suggestion, 1700 Dogwoods and 
117 Redbuds have been planted to in- 
crease the beauty of the woods, where 
they grow naturally. Seventy-eight 
Hollies and 250 English Hawthorns 
have been planted to make hedges, be- 
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cause Washington made various at- 
tempts to establish some hedges at Mt. 
Vernon. Many other trees have also 
been planted about the grounds. 





MORE ON MADONNA LILIES 


Dear Sir—Mr. Joe Smith’s letter on 
the Madonna Lily is interesting but 
hardly convineing. His suggestion 
that bulbs are best planted when 
blooming will hardly find acceptance 
with either amateurs or commercial 
growers. It would be foolish to lose a 
season’s flower merely to strive for 
an additional bloom or two per stem. 
Home grown bulbs are not “neces- 
sarily superior” either in the case of 
Lilium candidum, other Lilies, Nar- 
cissi or other bulbs which might be 
mentioned. It is good policy for home 
producers to boost their own stock; 
this usually precedes efforts to have 
foreign products debarred as “dan- 
gerous” to certain important crops. 

Commercial growers who have tried 
both home grown and imported Can- 
didum Lilies in the East will hardly 
agree with Mr. Smith that the domes- 
tic article is the superior. In fact, 
those who force this Lily prefer the 
French bulbs every time. The fact 
that imported Candidum Lilies grew 
only 20 to 30 inches high in Washing- 
ton would seem to indicate either that 
the very smallest bulbs were planted 
or that they went into the ground 
very late. Here we are able to get 
plants 48 inches high the year after 
planting and under glass much taller 
than that. When 28 to 30 em. sized 
bulbs are used not three to eight but 
eight to twelve flowers are carried 
per stem and I have had as many as 
sixteen. Stalks are much stronger 
under glass and flowers larger when 
the plants are fed liberally with liquid 
manure. Clay’s fertilizer is also excel- 
lent. I do not recommend this treat- 
ment outdoors, however. 

I planted French Candidums late 
last November outdoors and they at- 
tained a height of over 36 inches. This 
would seem to show that while very 
early planting may give the best re- 
sults, very satisfactory spikes may be 
had from much later plantings. At 
present there is a marked shortage of 
imported Candidums. If Pacifie coast 
bulbs can be laid down in the East at 
prices comparable with the French 
bulbs there no doubt will be a market 
for them, but the growers who have 
been getting excellent results from 
the imported bulbs will be chary about 
buying the domestic bulbs until their 
merits have been proved. 

—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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Attractive Berried Shrubs 


In the fall, when the flowers are 
gone, one’s attention is drawn to the 
gorgeous autumn tints of our New 
England trees and shrubs. Equally 
beautiful are those trees and shrubs 
producing bright coloured fruits. In 
our cultivated gardens, we do not 
seem to give very much thought to the 
late fall colour effects, which in Na- 
ture, are rivalled only by the sunset. 
This is most unfortunate, for the 
autumn colour of the foliage, and the 
brilliant berries will prolong the sea- 
son in the garden, and prove a source 
of brightness and cheer throughout 
the dull dreary days of early winter. 

Fruiting shrubs are very important 
for still another reason. They provide 
winter food for our feathered friends, 
the birds, who have little chance for 
other food once the snow is on the 
ground, and—who does not want to 
attract the birds? 


Although most of the colours are 
represented in our autumn fruits, red 
is the predominating color. A few 
berried plants are mentioned here, 
those being hardy in Massachusetts, 
and obtainable from the nurseries. 


One of the few shrubs bearing white 
berries, is the common Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos racemosus) a low- 
growing shrub literally covered in the 
fall with pure white berries which stay 
on well into the winter. Callicarpa 
japonica, the Japanese Beautyberry, 
is one of the handsomest shrubs in 
cultivation. About four feet, the 
Beautyberry can be grown in Massa- 
chusetts in a sheltered position. The 
tiny fruits are a light lustrous violet, 
and are borne in large clusters in the 
axils of the leaves. 

For bright blue fruit, the Asiatic 
Sweetleaf (Symplocos paniculata) is 
a splendid shrub, and deserves to be 
much better known. The berries are a 
clear, deep sapphire blue, and are 
quite showy. The Porcelain Ampelop- 
sis (Ampelopsis heterophylla) is a 
woody vine which is covered with a 
profusion of beautiful turquoise-blue 
berries, while the foliage remains 
green. 


Sassafras variifolium, or the common 
Sassafras, is grown chiefly for its 
glorious autumn foliage of yellow and 
orange tinted with red, and its bril- 
liant fruits of bright blue, which are 
borne on contrasting red stems. It is 
one of the most beautiful trees in New 
England at this time of year. The 
Blueberries (Vaccinium) and the Ju- 
nipers also produce blue berries. 


One of the most showy of our fruit- 
ing vines is the American Bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens). The clusters of 
bright orange fruits open with the 
frost and disclose brilliant orange- 
scarlet seeds, which remain on the 
branches throughout the winter. Some 
of the Crabapples might be added to 
this list. 

A handsome shrub well adapted for 
planting in masses, or singly, is Aronia 
melanocarpa, the Black Chokeberry. 
It is a low shrub seldom over six feet, 
with shining black fruit, and beautiful 
autumn foliage of wine-red. Ilex glabra, 
the Inkberry, the Privets and the 
Buckthorn are also black fruited 
shrubs. 
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interest throughout the fall and early 
winter months? 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





A NEGLECTED ROSE 


It is surprising that, so generally, 
the Rose Mrs. Charles Bell has been 
overlooked. It is a Hybrid Tea, supe- 
rior in color and habit to its parent 
the widely known and popular Radi- 
ance. It is a fine variety for the gar- 
den. Having all the good qualities of 
Radiance, it has in addition a much 
more beautiful color, better foliage 
and a stronger growth. It makes vig- 
orous bushes, four or five feet high, 
sometimes higher, and of symmetri- 
eal proportions. The foliage is healthy, 
clean and very attractive. The blooms 





BLUE FRUIT OF THE ASIATIC SWEETLEAF 


Of the scarlet berried plants there 
are many to choose from, but Pyra- 
cantha coccinea, the Scarlet Firethorn, 
is one of the best, although in Massa- 
chusetts it must be planted in a shel- 
tered position. The bright red berries 
stay on all winter. It is a low, slow- 
growing shrub, and not very easily ob- 
tained, but nevertheless is well worth 
planting for its fruit. Some of the 
other red-fruited shrubs and trees 
that can be used effectively in the 
autumn garden or the bird sanctuary, 
are Barberry, Cotoneaster, Canada 
Yew, common Winterberry, Evony- 
mus, Honeysuckle, Hawthorn, Moun- 
tain Ash, Red Chokeberry, Roses and 
Viburnums. 

With such a wealth of available 
plant material, why not transform 
your summer garden into a winter 
garden, a garden that will retain its 





are very large, carried on long stems 
and are of a most beautiful and 
dainty hue of shell pink which is re- 
tained until the petals fall. The deli- 
cate and charming color is distinctly 
different from that of any other Rose. 


The plants endure the winter with 
moderate protection. It does not 
require as severe pruning as most Hy- 
brid Teas, but it is advisable to re- 
move all buds except the terminal on 
each stem. Disbudding will leave nu- 
merous blooms; and the plants will 
be more decorative with their big, 
well formed flowers. 

Unfortunately, this Rose has the 
fault, common to all of the Radiance 
family, of sometimes not opening in 
good form. In a large measure, this 
defect can be corrected by generous 
feeding and plenty of water. 

—William F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 











On a recent visit to Newport, Rhode 
Island I visited the estate of Mr. 
Moses Taylor, called “The Glen.” 
This is a new place, the development 
of which has been a revelation of 
what can be accomplished in the way 
of moving large trees and shrubs so 
as to give quick effects. It is a very 
large place with a mansion overlook- 
ing the water, and surrounded by gar- 
dens of Roses, perennials and shrubs. 
It is an amazing fact that three years 
ago there was nothing there but an 
open pasture with a few old trees. The 
transformations brought about in 
these three years are almost unbeliev- 
able. The trees and shrubs now grow- 
ing in great profusion look as though 
they had stood in their present loca- 
tions for many years. Nearby is the 
enchanting glen which gives the place 
its name. 


When I saw several Buddleias tow- 
ering far above my head I was moved 
to ask the superintendent how he was 
able to carry them through the winter 
without loss. I supposed that they 
were taken to the greenhouses, but 
was informed that the method followed 
was much simpler. The roots at one 
side are loosened when cold weather 
comes and then the entire plant is laid 
down, being covered with earth or 
litter. These plants are grown in tree 


form, there being a single stem to the 
height of four feet. The branches 
which shoot out from this stem are cut 
back very hard, it being a new growth 
which supplies the flowering wood. 

There is a suggestion here for gar- 
den makers who have difficulties in 
wintering this shrub or who find its 
habits too straggling when it is grown 
in the usual way. 





It appears that there is a remark- 
able demand this year for Lilies. 
Dealers report selling more bulbs than 
in any previous season. This is en- 
couraging, for it is difficult to under- 
stand why Lilies have never taken a 
stronger hold on the popular imagina- 
tion. Their number is very large and 
the variety is almost endless, with 
kinds to suit the taste of everyone— 
the majestic L. auratum and the gor- 
geous L. Regale for those who like 
bold, strong subjects, down to the 
modest Wood Lily, which hides along 
the woodland borders, and the dainty 
Canadian Lily with its drooping bells. 
Lilies start to flower in the spring 
and by making a-careful choice it is 
possible to have an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of blooms until late in the 
autumn. Not infrequently the Specio- 
sum Lilies freeze on their stems. 

Apparently this has been an un- 





MADONNA LILIES AS THEY GROW IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. 
JOHN WOOD STEWART ON LONG ISLAND 
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usual year for the Golden Banded Lily 
of Japan, according to reports which 
have come in. This huge and noble 
Lily is worth growing, even though it 
has to be planted every year or two, 
but there is good reason to believe 
that it runs out quickly because of the 
fact that the bulbs sent to this coun- 
try from Japan are too large and too 
old. It is the fault of American im- 
porters, to be sure, as they insist upon 
having the large bulbs, but that does 
not alter the situation. When, by care- 
ful care, an Auratum Lily can be 
kept growing for several years it will 
renew itself and eventually become 
permanent. 

Of course it is necessary to be fore- 
handed when making a Lily bed, inas- 
much as the Chinese and Japanese 
bulbs do not arrive until late Decem- 
ber. The beds should be made now and 
covered with manure or hay to keep 
them from freezing. 

I feel sure that the introduction of 
leaf mold as an article of commerce 
will improve Lily growing. There are 
few soils which cannot be made much 
more suitable for Lilies by the incor- 
poration of leaf mold. Formerly it 
was very difficult to obtain material 
of this kind, but leaf mold is now on 
the market in bales, being put up in 
much the same way as peat moss, 
which has been found very useful as 
a mulch. 

It seems that there is a valley near 
Kingston, N. H., which is filled with 
this leaf mold that has been collecting 
for centuries. It is now prepared for 
the market by being ground in a spe- 
cial machine which, as someone has 
said, looks like a glorified meat 
grinder. In its pulverized state it 
should be of great value, not only in 
the growing of Lilies and other gar- 
den subjects, but in the handling of 
house plants as well. 





I have been interested to learn that 
Ethelyn, one of the new Gladioli de- 
veloped by Eugene N. Fisher, of 
Sharon, Mass., who received the silver 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society a few years ago, is win- 
ning laurels for itself in England. At 
a recent exhibition of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, a display of this 
variety was given an Award of Merit. 





This has not been a favorable season 
for the ripening of grapes in New 
England, where it has been necessary 
to pick many kinds before they have 
fully ripened. Fortunately a season of 
this kind is not encountered very 
often, for grape growing seems to be 
arousing wide interest, especially 
among amateurs. 
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NEW ROSE TOTTY’S RED 


The following Rose has been ap- 
proved by the Registration Committee 
of the American Rose Society, and 
notification having been sent to the 
foreign countries, is proposed for reg- 
istration : 


Name — TOTTY’S RED. Originated by 
Charles H. Totty Co., Madison, N. J. 
Class — Hybrid Tea. 
Parentage of Rose — Sport of Premier. 
Description: 
Habit of plant — Conforms in all respects 
to its parent, Premier. 
Color — Crimson-scarlet. 
Form — Long and pointed bud, very fra- 
grant. 
Petalage — Good, excellent lasting quality. 
The rose is similar to ‘‘Mrs. F. R. Pierson’’ 
but is different in color and does not fade 
or change. 


If no objection is raised to the un- 
dersigned within six weeks after the 
publication of this notice, the regis- 
tration of the above Rose will become 
permanent. 

—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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What George Harvey 
of Newton Centre, Mass. 
Grows in His Greenhouse 


T WAS just the last of April when I chanced along to take a photo 
of the glass garden. 
Although the house is but 18 feet wide and 33 long, there were at 
least 30 different kinds of flowers, luxuriant in foliage and profuse 
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THE MODERN ZINNIA 


The old-fashioned “Zena” has 
emerged from the small insignificant 
single and semi-double flower of but 
few colors to a magnificent bloom 
fully six inches across in best vari- 
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: . Bae oe in blooms. 
eties and in colors to mateh the rain ‘eve One of its delights was the abundance of the old-time, everyday-kind of 


bow. The modern Zinnia is a very 
beautiful and useful annual. 

For a bright spot amid shrubbery or 
as a hedge dividing portions of the 
lawn or lawn from garden this is an 
admirable flower, with a range of 
color from vermilion to palest mauve. 

Zinnias may be obtained in a dwarf 
variety, as well as in tall kinds, but 
locality will help to determine the 
height. My Zinnias the past summer 
grew to a height of eight feet with 
huge blooms six inches across that 
lost nothing of velvety beauty and 
radiance by their increase in size. 

There is one thing I have found out 
about this flower. It must be denuded 


flowers. ‘ : 
Running along one side, above the other flowers, was a nasturtium, with 
its perky flowers and spicy seed pods. 

Hanging in baskets were lantanas. 

Across the end of one bench were sweet peas. 

At their feet were double and single, orange and golden calendulas. 
Sunny-eyed marguerites in pots sidling up to rather stately snapdragons. 
Ageratum, salvia, Japanese pinks. 

Yes, and even some of our Grandmothers’ fuchsias. . 
All these, and many more I can’t possibly remember, all growing happily 
in this house 18 feet wide and 33 long. : 
How can you resist finding out what just such a one would cost, built 
on your grounds? 

Glad to send you our printed matter. 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord . Fiurnham@. 
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of every particle of foliage if you x New England Office: Factory: 
would have the bloom remain fresh = LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
any length of time. Formerly my bou- Se" 

quet would assume the most bedrag- 

gled appearance very soon after being 

vased. It is really admirable for deco- 

ration, especially as floor bouquets ; : ECOME A 


and for bold effects amid palms in Squirrel 
hallways. The flowers should be put Foot Scraper 
in water as soon as cut. When prepar- THs life size squirrel 
ing them for vasing I take a jar of foot scraper, made of 
water with me to the beds and as soon Pe oe 
as the long stem is relieved of its | $6.00. 


4 8 . Foot scrapers of other 
leaves it is put in the water. designe and Gnishes car- 







Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Wy fession not overrun with 
“,. competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 





In vasing I always put in one flow- | ried in stock. Mail orders $10,000 hanonny ae, feet he cane 
er at a time and build the bouquet Write for Catalog 11W. promptly Easy to master under our correspond- 
; : ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
with colors that are acceptable and | J.W.Fiske wer, . filled and suteate end poutuen in ns, startet sad 
. » ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK : eveloping their businesses. i 1916, 
pleasingly spaced, which makes for | 80 park Place ~ New York shipped Write for information; it will open your eyes. 


airiness. This effect is heightened by | ° ‘*™*Us™s> ‘858 “8 tater School 
the addition of wild grasses of differ- ae ‘teste 
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ent kinds, which seem to be the only 
thing for the Zinnia, as they take 
from the heavy effect produced by any 
large solidly built flower. You will 
always be able to find these pretty 
grasses in plenty in meadows and 
along fences. 

Change the water daily. I do this 
by replacing the water instead of 
pouring it out, which spoils the flower 
arrangement. Simply set the vase in a 
pan and pour plenty of water in the 
vase. It will run over and thus freshen 
iself with little trouble. 

With me here in the South I plant 
a bed in August and have fresh Zinnias 
in one month. They are pretty until 
December and,often until January. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 





NARCISSUS LOGIC 


In the October first number of 
Horticulture the unanswerable query 
is made by Lydia S. M. Robinson as to 
the actual difference as bearers of 
pests between native grown Narcissus 
bulbs, inspected and certified by Fed- 
eral or state officials for interstate 
transportation, and those which may 
be imported from Holland and sub- 
jected to the double scrutiny of ex- 
perts abroad and after received here. 
Since all Narcissus bulbs are now sus- 
pected, and must be certified sepa- 
rately before they may enter the soil 
beyond any state line, the Holland 
sources seem the safest bets, as in- 
spection and treatment there have 
been more intensively developed to 
date. So thorough is the hot bath or 
other cure, that not half the bulbs 
imported last year have yet come to 
life here. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE NEW ROSE GOLD MINE 


Its first season’s trial has convinced 
me that the new Rose Gold Mine is 
a valuable acquisition to our list of 
garden Roses. It is a Hybrid Tea and 
in color resembles Mrs. Aaron Ward; 
but it is a decided improvement over 
that variety, for the color is deeper 
and far more lasting. It is also more 
vigorous and more free blooming while 
the flowers are larger and have longer 
stems. The foliage is handsome and 
strong. Briefly, this Rose may be de- 
scribed as having the habit of 
Ophelia and the color of Mrs. Aaron 
Ward. Although it has yet to stand 
the test of winter, its sturdy appear- 
ance promises well for its future as 
an out-door Rose. 

—William F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 














Choice Hardy 
Roses for Fall 
Planting 


Fall planting before the end of 
November will give much better re- 
sults than if this is delayed until 
spring. I have 125 varieties of the 
best Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpet- 
uals, Climbers, Polyanthas and 
other types. 


All of the Best Hardy Lilies 


Many varieties are now ready 
including Testaceum, Chalcedon- 
icum, Martagon album, Regale, 
Batemanniae, Pardalinum, Specio- 
sum, Candidum and others. 


Dutch Bulbs 


A choice selection of Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, Hyacinths, etc., can still be 
supplied. 


Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials, excellent selections. 


Catalogues for the asking 
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IRIS BRIONENSE 


This collected variety from Mt. 
Brione in Italy is not as popular as it 
was ten or twenty years ago and some 
large growers are dropping it. This 
seems to me a distinct mistake, as it 
is the earliest of the Irises with pal- 
lida-like flowers to open, and while 
some breeders are now giving us many 
new varieties of this same general 
strain I have seen none that are as 
useful in the early season as Brion- 
ense. My own records show its con- 
sistent early bloom, the earliest being 
April 24 in the 1921 season in Phila- 
delphia, and its general average is 
May 12th to 15th. 

In color it is close to Mandraliscae, 
Violacea Grandiflora, Albert Victor 
and others. The individual flower is not 
remarkable in any way, but it makes 
a fine violet-blue mass before any of 
the others of this color are open and 
ean be used by the dozen or hundred 
to give splendid mass effects. The ef- 
fect can be carried out later in the 
season by following it with Mandra- 
liseae and Pallida Dalmatica. Its of- 
ficial rating is under 7, which to my 
mind is a great injustice to it, as I 
think it deserves at least 7.5 or 8. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





CARING FOR A 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


I had been given a most beautiful 
Chrysanthemum plant, with two hand- 
some blossoms. These, of course, soon 
died away, and nothing remained of 
the once splendid plant but a few 
leaves. “You will throw that away, of 
course,” suggested my friend, seeing 
it on the window one day. But I did 
not; instead, I put it into a new pot 
with a little fresh soil, and kept it in 
a light room, upstairs, where it was 
fairly cool. In February and March it 
began to put out new shoots; these 
were cut off and rooted. When each 
shoot was about three or four inches 
long, I cut it off down to the joint, 
then put it in a flower-pot full of sandy 
soil, with a little sand sprinkled on 
the top. They were kept in a cool room 
all the spring and watered only on 
sunny days. They soon rooted, and 
when the roots were about an inch 
long they were taken up and planted 
in light loam containing about a third 
of leaf-mold. They were watered by 
spraying the leaves. These plants were 
planted out-doors after all danger of 
frost had passed, and furnished us 
with flowers the following fall. 
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THE GLAD. CATALOG 


that is different. I list over 230 of 
the very best varieties and give my 
opinion of them, not the opinion of 
the originator. You should surely 
have this catalog. Send today. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


BuRLINGTON VERMONT 

















SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOTBED SASH 


Standard Hotbed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
sone made in four styles to take three, four 
or five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in. White Pine $1.75 each. 
Lots of 25 or more, $1.65 each. 

GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 sq. ft. 10 
boxes at $2.45 per box. 

0. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





Michell’s 


LawnGrass 
Seeds 
Phila. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list WN. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 





Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 


B. HAMMOND 


Beacon New York 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 





ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














LILIUM REGALE 
Blooming Bulbs 


(Measurements refer to diameter) 
Each 100 


No. 2—1% to 2 in. ....$0.40 $35.00 
No. 83—1 to 1% in. .... .30 25.00 
Planting Bulbs 

Each 100 

No. 4—% to 1 in. ..... $0.20 $15.00 

No. 5—% to % in. .... ,10 8.00 

No. 6—% and under ...-. .05 4.00 
25 bulbs at 100 rate 
WILLIAM SWAN 

Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 














Rhododendrons and Mountain 
Laurel, Hardy Native Plants, 
Collected Stock 


Rhododendron, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 


Mountain Laurel, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 


Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $3.50; per 
100, $12.50. 


These shrubs may be successfully 
planted any time between September 1 
and April 15; the cold weather does 
not affect them. All stock baled and 
burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Route 1 Doeville, Tenn. 
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MOUNTAIN FEATHER FLEECE 


The little-known Mountain Feather 
Fleece (Stenanthium Robustom), may 
be classed with the showiest of her- 
baceous plants. As the buds begin to 

unfold in early August they are quite 

upright, and of a light green tinge, 
gradually becoming whiter until at 
last they burst forth into a veritable 
snowbank of drooping, fleecy bloom of 
purest white, the panicles often two 
to three feet long. In September the 
flowers, as they ripen, turn to shades 
of pink and purple. It is a vigorous 
perennial, attaining a height of from 
five to eight feet when well estab- 
lished. Unfortunately it is not abso- 
lutely hardy in the northern states 
and in Canada, but will thrive in pro- 
tected situations. 

The Mountain Feather Fleece is of 
easy cultivation, and, if given plenty 
of food, makes a show equalled by few 
plants. It needs rich soil but other- 
wise is satisfied with ordinary border 
conditions. 





THE TEMPLAR ROSE 


Although generally regarded as 
strictly a greenhouse variety, the 
Hybrid Tea Rose Templar, during a 
test of two years, has proved to me 
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that it is an excellent sort for the 
garden. It grows vigorously and forms 
good shaped bushes that are clothed 
with healthy and very handsome 
foliage. The flowers are profusely 
borne on strong upright stems and 
are of great size. They are richly per- 
fumed. 

The color is a fine red of deep tone 
and has remarkable lasting quality. 
An all season rose, it is beautiful in 
June, throughout mid-summer and 
autumn. Being very hardy, it can be 
wintered with slight protection. Its 
tendency to break near the base makes 
it unnecessary to severely prune to 
induce the production of long stemmed 
blooms. The indications are that the 
foliage will strongly resist the 
fungus diseases. 

—William F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 





ROSE NANCY PRETTY 


The following Rose has been ap- 
proved by the registration committee 
of the American Rose Society: 


Name— NANCY PRETTY. i ay by 
Alexander MacLellan, Newport, R. I. 

Class — Wichuriana Hybrid. 

Parentage — Dorothy Perkins and Ellen Poul- 
sen. 

Description 
Habit of plant—Prostrate, medium growth 

10-12 feet. 


NoveMBER 1, 1926 


Character of foliage—Green, slightly glossy 
— free from mildew. 

Freedom of a and hardiness—Hardier 
than California privet. 

Flower — Small, in clusters. 

Color — Pink, reverse lighter shade. 

Form — Double. 

Fragrance — Lacks fragrance. 

Petalage — Full. 

Freedom of bloom and lasting quality — 
Full and good. 


The Rose is similar to Dorothy Per- 
kins but blooms later and is different 
in the color and in the form of the 
flowers and clusters. It is more dainty 
and better for decorating purposes. 





LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been 
added to the Library of the Massachu- 


setts Horticultural Society: 


The small place, by ag 3 Rehmann. N. Y. 
Putnam, 1918. $3.6 


Fifteen problems Bh mone of the small place 
are fully discussed, and excellently illustrated 
by photographs and plans. 

Soils, their formation, properties [etc] in the 
humid and arid "regions, by E. . Hil- 
gard. N. Y. Macm. 1921. $5.15 


The origin and formation, the physics and 
chemistry of soils, with special chapters on 
the evaluation of virgin soils through chemi- 
cal analysis and study of native vegetation. 
Soils, their properties and management, by T. 

L. Lyon (and others). N. Y. Macm. 
1920. $3.40 

A soil chemistry. 

Text-book of pémology, by J. H. Gourley. 
N. Y. Macm. 1923. $2.75 

The physiology of fruit, and its application 

to the practical problems of fruit growing. 














ae 


Good Books to Own 





Baitey, Manual of Gardening 


Balitey, Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
3 vols., 1925 


Brewster, Little Garden for Little Money 
Cioup, Culture of Perennials 

HARDING, Peonies in the Little Garden 
HEprRICcK, Systematic Pomology 

Hortes, Little Book of Annuals 








“WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is the acme of our modern 
garden sprays, and no horticulturist or lover of plants can do 
without it, if he desires to be successful in the cultivation of 
flowers. I have used it with the greatest satisfaction and found 
it to be only spray which will control the following injurious 
pests: Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green and Black Aphis, 
Thrips, Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers.” 


Quoted from a letter by Christian Van der Voet, 
Superintendent, Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 


You, too, will agree that WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY is the “acme of our modern garden sprays.” 


Send in a trial order! 


Order direct if not obtainable at your dealer. 
1 Gallon, $3.00 5 Gallons, $10.00 


Dept. E 


||_Serinafield 














New ee 


Horrtes, Little Book of Perennials 
Horrtes, Little Book of Climbing Plants 
Kinc, The Little Garden 

Kino, Variety in the Little Garden 
McDoucaL., Mushrooms 


OrtLorr, Garden Blue Book 

Rocers, Planning the Garden 

STEELE, Design in the Little Garden 

Van RENSSELAER, Art Out of Doors 

Waite, Principles of Flower Arrangement 
Witson, America’s Greatest Garden 
Wricnt, Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers 


For Sale By 
HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 
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NEW BOOKS 











Plant Culture, by George W. Oliver and 
Alfred Carl Hottes. Published by the A. T. 
DeLaMare Oo., New York, Price $3.50. 


The fact that a fifth edition of this 
book, originally published in 1900, has 
been demanded indicates its value to 
garden makers. It is, in effect, a con- 
densed encyclopaedia, listing the vari- 
ous plants alphabetically, but diseuss- 
ing their characteristics as garden or 
greenhouse flowers and their cultural 
requirements rather than dealing with 
them as botanical subjects. The book 
is well illustrated, accurate as to in- 
formation, and surprisingly compre- 
hensive. It is a very useful work to 
have at hand. 


Enchantment of Gardens, with illustrations, 
by Mary G. W. Wilson. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $3.00. 


It is the literary rather than the 
practical side of gardening which rec- 
ommends this book to flower lovers. It 
contains a series of essays by different 
writers, each being illustrated with 
handsome pictures in color. It is at- 
tractively bound and should make an 
excellent gift book as well as a book 
to pick up in a quiet hour when it be- 
comes necessary to enjoy one’s garden 
vicariously. 


My Garden Comes of Age, by Julia H. 
Cummins. Published by the Macmillan OCo., 
New York. Price $3.00. 


Men and women who have gone out 
into the country to make a home and 
have met and overcome the many ob- 
stacles which are sure to be encoun- 
tered in carrying out such a project, 
will appreciate the story of personal 
experiences related by Mrs. Cummins, 
and no doubt those who are contem- 
plating such a venture will find much 
in the book which will help them to 
avoid pitfalls and some wasted effort. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Blue Grass Nurseries, H. F. Hillenmeyer & 
Sons. (Lexington, Ky.) 

A general catalogue of trees, shrubs, per- 
ennials, and fruits in varieties best adapted to 
the South. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
Roses: supplement. 1926-7. 

Novelties, varieties not listed in the main 
catalogue, with changes in price and list of 
varieties discarded. 

. Crockett & Co. (100 Union Ave., Cran- 
ford, N. J.) Spring flowers that grow 
from bulbs. 
_ Interesting items are freesias and bulbous 
irises for forcing, hardy bulbs for rock gar- 
done, and some of the less common bulbous 
plants. 
Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) 
Price list, Fall 1926. 

Comprehensive list of evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, vines; hardy ——— The special 
feature is the list of pot-grown plants in 
cluding among other things azaleas, Scotch 
heather, and many ground covers. The plant- 
ing suggestions are out of the ordinary. 
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° “The Soil Essential” ~ 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Prevents “Burning” 


When using intensive fertiliz- YF 
ers, be sure to balance them JR 
with organic material, to avoid 
plant injury. Hyper-Humus 
is 100% organic, weedless, en- | 
during. 

Let us tell you how to use 


Floranid (urea), Sulfate of ° 
Ammonia and other concen- ,\% 
trates safely. Write for latest 
information and Hyper- 
_. Humus prices. 


Hyper-Humus 
Company 
Dept. 14 



















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
Fer mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle werms, reet lice, 
ete., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Ce. 
Madison, N. J. 

















cA Phristmas Gift for Garden (Makers 





ORTICULTURE ILLUSTRATED is the 

ideal Holiday gift for garden makers and 

flower lovers. Why not make it your gift this 
year? Its practical information will be appreciated 
by the recipient and its semi-monthly visits will 
bring pleasant thoughts of the giver. 


At your request we will send a handsome Holiday 
card to the person or persons named by you, with an 
announcement of your thoughtfulness. 


E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 





Enclosed please find $ .00 (One dollar for each subscrip- 


tion). 


Send gift subscriptions, beginning with January 1, 1927, 


to the following: 


Send Holiday announcement card with each subscription. 


(Name and address of giver) 
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IRISES — PEONIES 


NOW is the time to plant them. 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them. 


Having a lot of Irises that I wish to clear off the ground in time to sow Winter 
Rye I will mix them together and let you have them for $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 
1000 (not labeled, of course). Don’t be afraid of getting inferior varieties; we 
haven’t any. Please ask for catalog and see what my customers say. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Maua LITY STOCKS FRESH Duo 
Shredded BVER GR BEN‘ Re: 
CATTLE MANURE meee: <t o 


Dried, and packed in con- 
venient form. 

Splendid as a mulch or fertilizer. 
100-Ib. bags only, $3.25; % ton, 
$15; % ton, $28.50; ton, $55 
f.o.b. Boston 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 











TEN RARE ROCK 


PLANTS 

2 Phlox Procumbens ......... $ .60 
2 Veronica Rupestris ........ -50 
2 Phlox Apple Blossom ....... 1.00 
2 Thymus Coccineus ......... -50 
2 Viola Jersey Gem .......... .80 

3.40 

Mailed free for $3.00 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 

Cranford New Jersey 


STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE | yy 
COMPANY | PENNA. 





Rosert Pyrz, President 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 











Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 

Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











PEONIES TULIPS 
NARCISSI 


Many varieties Modest prices 
Send for lists 


Peony Specials. Mixture, 25 plants in 

7 varieties, $6; 50 plants in 10 vari- 

eties, $11; 100 plants in 15 varieties, 

$20; always my selection of varieties, 
express not paid. Seven, all different, 
postpaid, $2. 

Tulips. Mixed Late, all colors, post- 
aid, 100 for $2.40; 250 for $5.40. 
arcissi. Fine Mixture, postpaid, 100 

for $5. 

Irises. Ten or more varieties in mix- 

ture, postpaid, 100 for $8; 10, all dif- 

ferent, $1.50. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 


Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
Little Silver New Jersey 




















ARTEMISIA SILVER KING 
A Plant of Special Value 
For Every Florist, Nurseryman and Landscape 
Gardener 
Field Plants, 1 year ........ per 100, $25.00 
See detail description in this publication, 
issue October Ist. 
For sale only b 
AMERICAN ROSE & P. co. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Box 13, Springfield, Ohio 
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HOUSE PLANTS 
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Forcing Astilbe 

Astilbe japonica, which is known 
to many persons as Spiraea japonica, 
although it is not a true Spiraea, makes 
a showy house plant in the spring. It 
is very easy to grow and is generally 
found listed among the bulbs in the 
catalogues which arrive at this season. 
It is not a bulb, and what the pur- 
chaser really receives is a mass of 
crowns and roots which have been cut 
up in the ground and lifted with con- 
siderable sandy peat adhering. 

These clumps are available in No- 
vember. They should be potted up in 
five- or six-inch pots, according to the 
size of the clump, and placed in a 
warm spot. Growth will start probably 
in January. Then the plants should be 
given a sunny window. 

This is one of the thirstiest plants 
which is grown indoors, and one of 
the few which will endure wet feet. 
If the clumps are dry when received 
they should be thrown into a bucket 
of water and allowed to soak for an 
hour or two before they are potted. 
They must never be allowed to dry 
out and when they are started water 
may be kept in the saucers under the 
pots at all times. Formerly there were 
only a few kinds of Astilbe, but now 
many handsome varieties, such as 
Gladstone and Queen Alexandria are 
on the market. Queen Alexandria is a 
particularly beautiful pink form. 





Lantanas as House Plants 


Lantanas are very free flowering 
plants which will thrive in an ordi- 
nary window garden if given a warm, 
even temperature and good ventila- 
tion. If the atmosphere becomes too 
dry the leaves will drop off. These 
plants like an abundance of sunlight, 
and well drained soil which contains 
much sand. A little liquid fertilizer 
occasionally is all that is needed to 
keep them blooming. The dwarf kinds 
and the Weeping Lantanas are better 
in the house than the taller varieties. 
The Weeping Lantanas should be 
grown in a pot on a stand or a bracket. 
The Verbena-like flowers are borne 
profusely, and hang in clusters all 
around the plant. 


The Impatiens 


Flower lovers who are looking for 
a plant which will bloom continuously 
through the winter without requiring 
undue attention will find the Impa- 
tiens very satisfactory. Impatiens 
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Sultanii and the one known as Impa- 
tiens Holstii are two handsome species 
and there are many hybrids. They 
come from East Africa, and will 
drop their foliage if they become 
chilled, but will thrive in any ordinary 
living room. The foliage is glossy 
green, and the different varieties have 
flowers ranging in color from white to 
scarlet. 

This plant is seldom visited by in- 
sect pests, but occasionally the buds 
turn brown and drop off just as they 
are ready to open. This trouble is due 
as a rule to overpotting or to the lack 
of drainage, causing the soil to turn 
sour. 

Cinerarias from Seed 

Cineraria seeds, which are very 
small indeed, may be sown in Novem- 
ber. They are readily started, either 
in a greenhouse or in a box of earth in 
a kitchen, if the point is remembered 
that they must be planted practically 
on the surface of the ground, a little 
sand or a little soil being sifted over 
them. In two or three weeks the young 
plants will need to be shifted so that 
they will not crowd, and when they 
have three or four leaves may be 
transplanted into two-inch pots. They 
may be expected to start blooming by 
the end of March. 

Cinerarias like a cool atmosphere, 
and can often be revived even when 
frozen if sprinkled with cold water. 
Sometimes they are troubled with 
green or white flies, protection from 
which is obtained by dipping the 
plants in a weak solution of tobacco 
water or by spraying them with this 
insecticide. 


Insect Pests 

The insects most likely to infect 
house plants are aphids, mealy-bug, 
seale, and red spider. Aphids can eas- 
ily be exterminated by spraying, or by 
dipping them in a nicotine solution; 
or an insecticide can be made by dis- 
solving ordinary soap in water at the 
rate of one pound of soap to eight gal- 
lons of water. Scale and mealy-bug 
are more difficult to dispose of. 

The surest way is to wash them off 
with a sponge and soapy water; if this 
is impracticable, kerosene emulsion or 
one of the proprietary insecticides, 
used as a spray or dip, will, if perse- 
vered in, ultimately dispose of them. 
Red spider flourishes in a warm, dry 
atmosphere such as is usually found 
in living rooms, and if it once obtains 
a footing it is extremely difficult to 
control. Washing, as in the case of 
mealy-bug, is the best remedy; failing 
this, the under sides of the leaves 
should be sprayed with water with 
sufficient force to dislodge the insects. 
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Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 


in Boston. 


The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 


generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 


These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 


own garden. 


Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 


perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not Open Sundays 


Catalog 











The Glen Road I ris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 














Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


A real help in selecting new and 
standard varieties of Roses for Fall 
planting, as well as Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds. 

Write for free copy and 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 
Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick O. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Clark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie Fis- 
cher, Harmonia, Henry ©. Goehl, and 
many others. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 


Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
‘*Pavorite’’ Glads 














China Aster 
Display 


2nd prize—Boston—1925 
Ist prize—Boston—1926 
WHITE and JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 
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Annual Fall Sale Planting Stock 
and Bulblets 


Direct from New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


The finest, clean, sand-grown stock, known throughout the world for their 
vigor and productiveness. 


Fall delivery. Prepaid prices. Cash with order. 


Bulb prices are per thousand—no less than 250 at this rate. 
Bulblets not less than 1000. 
Variety Sizes Buiblets 
YA4"-y%y4" %”"-Y" 1000 Pint Quart 
Alice Tiplady $ 6.00 $ 4.00 3 $1.00 $1.50 
A. B. Kunderd : 27.50 22.00 = 4.00 7.00 
‘Anna Eberius , 7.00 4.00 s 1.00 1.50 
Byron L. Smith 7.00 t e 1.50 2.50 
Chateau Thierry . 7.00 ; : 1.50 2.50 
Crimson Glow f 6.00 ‘ j ‘ 2.50 
EIf 2 7.00 . ‘ 3 2.50 
E. J. Shaylor . 7.00 . F - 2.00 
Elizabeth Tabor 15.00 ; ‘ 
Elora s 10.00 . P ; 2.50 
Evelyn Kirtland . 6.00 
Freda , 15.00 
Giant Nymph , 30.00 
Gold j 25.00 
Golden Glory 5 14.00 
Golden Measure ‘ 18.00 
Jack London 
Jewel 
Joe Coleman 
Louise 
Mary Pickford 
Mr. Mark 
Mona Lisa 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Mrs. Dr. Norton , 
EE Ls cal ah dle e va de Ge ween 20.00 
Mrs. Willard Richardson 
Peace 4 
Pink Wonder J 4.00 
Primadonna 4 5 4.00 
Pythia ‘ 8.00 
Pink Lily ‘ : 10.00 
Rev. Ewbank . 3 10.00 
5.00 
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Scarlet Princeps 3 10.00 

Souvenir ’ : 5.00 

Sidney Plummer ‘ A 15.00 

Sweet Lavender ; : 10.00 

Thos. T. Kent 2 J 4.00 

Violet Glory i 10.00 5.00 ‘ 3 
White Wonder 8.00 4.00 ; 1.00 


Bulbs per hundred, 25 at this rate. 
Alma Gluck 5.00 3.50 2.00 1.50 3.00 
*Annie Laurie : 10.00 8.00 7.50 

Capt. Boynton , 6.00 5.00 10.00 
Catherine Coleman 15.00 10.00 12.00 

Dr. F. E. Bennett 5 15.00 10.00 12.00 25.00 
Fern Kyle 7.50 4.00 7.50 18.00 
Giant Myrtle 4.00 2.50 2.50 

Jenny Lind 2.50 1.50 2.50 
Kirchoffs Violet . 4.00 2.50 4.00 9.00 
Longfellow k 12.00 

Marie Kunderd , 3.00 2.00 5.00 12.00 
Ming Toy % 4.00 3.00 1.50 3.50 
Mrs. F. C. Peters : 3.00 2.00 1.50 3.00 
Mrs. Leon Douglas , 3.50 2.00 4.00 10.00 
Mrs. Laura Shedd Schweppe .... 5 6.00 3.00 3.00 7.00 
Mrs. F. C. Hornberger i 90.00 75.00 

Nancy Hanks : 10.00 7.00 5.00 12.00 
Purple Glory ’ 3.00 3.00 5.00 
Pollyanna 4.00 2.50 2.00 4.00 
Rosenel x 3.00 1.50 2.00 4.00 
Scarlet Glory q 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 
Scarlet Wonder 3.00 2.00 4.00 9.00 
Sulphur Frills ‘ 8.00 6.00 10.00 


* Annie Laurie is one of the daintiest, most exquisite new pink varieties. Tremen- 
dously popular in our gardens this summer and will be universally grown for exhibition 
and commercial uses. 

Special odd lot list in preparation. 


Regular list ready in December. Mailed upon request. 
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BUYING APPLES 

Although it may be early to think 
of buying apples for winter, at the 
same time a little forethought about 
the kinds one puts in the cellar may 
mean a big difference in satisfaction 
during the winter months. A recent 
statement issued by the horticulturist 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva gives 
some timely information. 

“Tf you desire a fancy eating apple 
for use in November and December, 
ask for McIntosh,” says this author- 
ity. “This is perhaps the finest des- 
sert apple grown, being juicy, crisp, 
white-fleshed, and of pleasing aroma. 
The Rhode Island Greening is about 
the best apple both for eating and 
cooking during December, January, 
and part of February, while the ever- 
popular Baldwin is in season from 
January to March. The Northern Spy, 
although often more expensive than 
other varieties, is usually in strong 
demand and is rated as perfect for 
eating or for cooking. 

“Other good varieties for winter use 
are Delicious, Jonathan, Yellow New- 
town, and for extremely late in the 
season, Rome Beauty. 

“Using the variety best suited for 
a given purpose, such as eating out of 
hand or for pie or other cooking pur- 
poses, is much more satisfactory than 
buying ‘just apples.’ ” 





CHIVES IN KITCHEN WINDOWS 


Chives will thrive in a sunny win- 
dow in winter almost as well as in 
the open ground in summer. They may 
be potted up at this season, the clumps 
in the garden simply being dug up and 
divided. If kept reasonably moist they 
will continue to make new leaves, which 
should be cut when six or eight inches 
high, an inch or two being left at the 
bottom. New leaves will continue to 
appear, supplying enough for family 
use. If there are no Chives in the 
garden, plants probably may be ob- 
tained at the stores as they are often 
sold in strawberry baskets at this sea- 
son. 





LAYING DOWN RASPBERRIES 


In open situations in the north it 
is often necessary to lay down many 
varieties of raspberries to keep them 
from being winter killed during cold 
weather. This work is readily done by 
two men, one of whom should wear 
heavy gloves. This man should bend 
the canes over until they rest on the 
ground, while the second man should 
cover them with enough earth to hold 
them down. It may be necessary to 
loosen the roots slightly with a fork 
from the other side. 





